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THE USE AND MISUSE OF HISTORY. 


HE classics, it is said, must be expounded anew for every genera- 
tion in order that they may continually bear fruit in the 
present. The recorded past is in itself mute; it receives its articula- 
tion from the mind of the present. We are impelled to reinterpret 
the records and sources, not merely because the material is frequently 
amplified by the discovery or rediscovery of forgotten records and 
the disclosing of remains hitherto neglected, but still more because 
the concepts that guide historical writing in one age are critically 
scrutinized and have their weaknesses revealed in a later period. 
Revision in the light of fresher ideas is accordingly welcomed, and 
a different fashion of writing history and different ideas concerning 
what may be expected from historical writing occupy the mind. 

Signs are not lacking of a dissatisfaction with the ideas that 
regulated the larger works in the history of philosophy of the last cen- 
tury ; the leading ideas that determined the point of view from which 
the history of philosophy was regarded in the more important works 
spread from them into the class-room compendiums, so-that even the 
lesser works do not escape criticism. There exists, with respect to 
the history of philosophy, a keener sensitivity for distinguishing be- 
tween the character of a philosophy in its original concrete setting 
and the traditions concerning that philosophy conserved by the his- 
tories of philosophy. Without attempting to define precisely the 
source of this warier attitude, it may be said that it is generated in 
the same circumstances that have given rise to the social and socio- 
logical point of view that prevails in contemporary thought. It is 
not easy to say just what this later attitude finds objectionable in 
the older histories of philosophy and what better mode of writing 
the history of philosophy should be suggested. However, a pro- 
visional characterization of the situation may be offered. 

One cause of the rather common dissatisfaction with the cus- 
tomary manner of treating the history of philosophy may be de- 
scribed as the practise of turning the history of philosophy into a 
method of establishing the historian’s own system of philosophy, or 
of confirming a certain type of philosophy as the outcome and 
29 
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‘*lesson’’ of that history. Indirectly the history becomes an elab- 
orate argument for this or that kind of philosophy. This may be 
regarded as inevitable because the historian of philosophy suffers 
from those limitations of sympathy and point of view that handicap 
all historians. But even if this be admitted we can assert that the 
privilege need not be abused. The difficulty is of course a part of 
the general difficulty of writing about the past in the present. It is 
the source of much skepticism concerning history as a whole. Lord 
Chesterfield, it is reported, during illness refused to have historical 
writings read to him because, he said, he knew they were lies. This is 
rather an elaborate recognition of the difficulty. History written be- 
fore the event is prophecy and is not very dependable. But is history 
written while it is being made or after the making so much better? 
The historian recording contemporary happenings can seldom grasp 
or nicely balance the multitudinous forces that are engaged and re- 
vealed, his apercus are generally either partial or superficial, and 
his profundities artificial. He is overwhelmed by the plethora of 
material. The historian writing after the event has certain ad- 
vantages. The materials have been sifted; and after-effects may 
help to place causes in better perspective. But while the opening 
of archives and the revelation of secrecies, the winnowing of the 
material, and a more composed mind, are advantages, something has 
been lost. The animating spirit has paled and vanished. For the 
immediacy of sensing and comprehension and the active sympathy 
‘of the spectator the historian must substitute devious and dubious 
inferences, lacking in that warmth of intimacy of the participator 
which even the most strenuous exertion of a re-creative imagination 
gan not wholly compass. At every step there is the danger of recon- 
structing the past in terms of the present while seeking to construe 
the present in terms of the past. There can be no completeness of 
record. However ample the data at our disposal, they are the 
desiccated remains of a living time. To resuscitate the life that is 
gone requires the infusion of life; but the only life open to the 
historian is that of his own age. Resuscitation is apt therefore to 
be a putting of a new life into the old body rather than the restora- 
tion of the departed life. An almost inveterate habit conspires to 
lead the historian to such an arrangement, organization, and evalu- 
ation of his data that the present and the more reeent past are in- 
jected into the more distant past. The past thereby reconstructed 
is naturally displayed as organically connected with the present, 
and the past is deftly disclosed as containing embryonically the 
present. 

These admissions however do not justify the use of the history of 
philosophy for establishing a doctrine or a tradition. We must 
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recognize that these handicaps are matters of degree and are sub- 
ject to some control. If we should take them over-seriously we 
must conclude that historical research is a sort of sport, a poetical 
adventure, and history an art, not a science. And for that matter, 
the question whether history is an art or a science is still a matter 
of debate. ‘‘History, ..., which passes for the account of facts, 
is in reality a collection of apperceptions of an indeterminate ma- 
terial; for even the material of history is not fact, but consists of 
memories and words subject to ever-varying interpretation. No 
historian can be without bias, because the bias defines the history. .. - 
Then, after the facts are thus chosen, marshaled, and emphasized, 
comes the indication of causes and relations; and in this part of his 
work the historian plunges avowedly into speculation, and becomes a 
philosophical poet ... And the value of history is similar to that 
of poetry, and varies with the beauty, power, and adequacy of the 
form in which the indeterminate material of human life is pre- 
sented.’? It would hardly be profitable to discuss the question 
whether the history of philosophy is an art or a science. Perhaps 
the simplest attitude to take is that the impediments enumerated 
are hardly insuperable obstacles to trustworthiness. They indicate 
the need of methods and agencies of control. And in any ease, if 
it be insisted that the work of the historian of philosophy is always 
an art, the historian’s artistry need not be mere license. It would 
be well to insist that he be constrained by his material and by a 
technique arising from a mastery of the materials. His imaginative 
constructions, even if he be a philosophical poet, should not be 
vagaries and magical exegetical tricks. One might recall Huck 
Finn’s remarks concerning Mr. Twain’s history of the Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer: Huck recognized that there were some ‘‘stretchers”’ 
in Mr. Twain’s account of the adventures, and yet in the main he 
approved of the narrative. In similar fashion we can not wholly 
discredit history because of an occasional ‘‘stretcher.’’ After all, 
the important consideration is the kind and degree of the stretching 
that is performed. Admitting that some stretchers are unavoidable, 
we may find consolation in the thought that a little stretching, if 
judicious, may add interest and relevance to a work even if it 
prejudices for the literal-minded its fidelity as record. It is worth 
while sacrificing some slight degree of completeness in a compilation 
of abstractions, on condition that the supposed lessons of the history 
really have a fruitful re-entry into later human experience. This 
may counterbalance the depreciatory attitude attributed to Chester- 
field, and leads to an insistence on the need for the continual re- 
vision of history. History affords a sort of second-hand catholicity 
1George Santayana: The Sense of Beauty, pp. 141-142. 
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of experience. But it must gain its relevance and applicability 
through a judicious and not a capricious organization of its raw 
material and it must genuinely extend experience. 

The defect of the histories of philosophy that have had the great- 
est vogue is that they have done the stretching not wisely, but too 
well. At least too well for our present temper. Whatever world- 
views the more celebrated historians confirmed for their contem- 
poraries through the history of philosophy, it can hardly be main- 
tained that these works afford the present student a similar service. 
The peculiar manner in which the history of philosophy, the philoso- 
phy of history, and a diffused metaphysics or theology were inter- 
mingled is not as illuminating to our generation as to earlier gen- 
erations. Just as history in general may degenerate into an edify- 
ing substantiation of an existent system of ideals and aspirations, 
and an elaborate confirmation of the finality of present values and 


' ideas, so the history of philosophy can be written, and has been 


written, in such a way that the purposes of edification and apolo- 
getics are subserved. The fact that systems and the philosophers 
who write them influence one another may be shaped into a proof 
that the progressive attainment of truth leads to a certain later 
system and outlook as the consummation of the movement. Con- 
tinuities of speculation become through this treatment an evidence 
and assurance that such speculation is ‘‘ on the right track.’’ This 
does not occur only when a priori ideas, and especially the doctrine 
of an immanent dialectical movement in history, form the basis of 
treatment. We have of course the clearest illustration of this 
fashion of writing the history of philosophy when it is so constructed. 
But the same difficulties occur on a more unassuming scale when 
no similar guiding ideas are avowed. From the more pretentious 
works the fashion passes into the simpler works. Besides, the temp- 
tation to find just a bit of immanent dialectic here and there is 
well-nigh irresistible, for the regularities and linkage thereby se- 
cured give the account a high degree of esthetic appeal. To get 
one stage of history out of a preceding stage, neatly, compactly, and 
ineseapably, is as absorbing a feat as a conjurer’s pulling a rabbit 
out of a hat. This flippant remark does not mean, of course, that 
there are no continuities of speculation, no criss-cross and logitu- 
dinal influences in the course of temporal events; it does mean, how- 
ever, that the outcome of previous efforts to interlock all the ma- 
terials of history or of the history of philosophy in one majestic 
movement suggests some skepticism even when the process is scaled 
down. ‘There seems to be little likelihood of contemporary histor- 
ians trying this grand style. The extent to which we are still in- 
fluenced by those models is another question that we would do well 
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to ponder. If the flippancy is pardonable, one might ask how many 
of the secondary stretchers we can accept, granting that the whole- 
sale stretching is no longer acceptable. 

Even those to whom such ideas are repugnant may nevertheless 
be unwittingly victimized by them, particularly because of the 
brilliant examples of such work that we already possess, and be- 
cause, indeed, the histories of philosophy to which the student is 
apt to turn are modeled in varying degrees after the classic expres- 
sions of this spirit. The influence in this direction of Hegel’s Phe- 
nomenology and Philosophy of History, and of such works as Kuno 
Fisher’s monumental History of Modern Philosophy is to this day 
a not inconsiderable force. To the Romantic movement in the early 
nineteenth century primarily is due the tendency to seek in history 
the manifestation of some one principle, the unfaltering progressive 
realization or development of something-or-other. In discovering 
the ‘‘historical point of view’’ the romanticist was apt to discover 
also a method of demonstrating the validity of romantic aspirations 
and sweeping generalizations concerning God, man, and the cosmos. 
Without depreciating the value and ancient services of the methods 
thus inaugurated or the results of such ideas, it is fair to point out 
how easily the notion of historical evolution combined with roman- 
tic ideals leads to manufactured history. J. T. Merz has indicated 
this danger as emanating from the Romantic movements: he notes 
a ‘‘seecret tendency nursed in the school of Hegel to transform theo- 
logical into philosophical dogmatics, and also to look upon the line 
of reasoning which runs through the idealistic systems as the true 
backbone of all philosophy, compared with which other speculations, 
naturalistic on the one side, theological on the other, have only 
collateral, but not truly systematic, importance. The latter tend- 
ency is probably most distinctly evident in Kuno Fisher’s great 
History. It was, however, considerably mitigated in the later 
editions... .’”? We can admit the evil results of Hegel’s attitude 
without depreciating the value of some of his perceptions. 

There are, of course, other histories of philosophy that certainly 
are not guilty of being sources of these forms of misguidance. Some 
are formidable compendiums of information, filled with reports of 
the dissection of systems. A few words concerning such phenomena 
as the rise of the Sophists, a brief elucidation of the attitude of 
the church in the nominalistic controversy, and other occasional bits 
of ‘‘historical background’’ sketched here and there, and that is 
about all there is to animate the dusty pages. They have their 


2Merz: History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, Vol. 4, 
p. 266, note; cf. p. 741, and Vol. 3, p. 150. 
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utility as manuals in the anatomy of systems; if they contain 
no stretchers, neither do they manifest the pulse of life. They do 
‘not seduce the imagination; but neither do they enlarge or envigor- 
ate it. Like mummies, the outward features are preserved, but the 
vital principle has departed. 

Are we placed in a dilemma? Must the history of philosophy be 
either a compendium or syllabus or else an unrestrained manipula- 
tion of material for the substantiation of a transcendental prin- 
ciple or an over-expanded formula? Must it be either a digest, or 
a circumlocutous method of presenting a system or a.type of phi- 
losophy as the crowning achievement of philosophical history? 

To avoid the dry-as-dust, we may maintain, it is not necessary to 
admit that the history of philosophy must be whimsical and capri- 
cious. A preliminary programme or a synoptical point of view is 
in any case necessary. It is the guiding idea and method that re- 
quire criticism and control. 

Those who are convinced that history is always a species of 

poetry may say to all this: If interpretation in terms of the indi- 
vidual writer’s point of view is inevitable, how can one be sure of 
betterment by rejecting the older ideas and advocating a new ap- 
proach? Since every historian is influenced by the opinions of his 
own age and possesses foibles and preferences all his own, it follows 
that if he hasn’t an outspoken a priori scheme which he seeks to 
illustrate in his history, he has some other scheme whose character 
and influence he may not wholly recognize, but which is in effect 
equally a priori and misleading. To this an appropriate reply can 
be made. Because every historian is limited and innocently biased 
in his attitude toward his subject-matter, it does not follow that 
their interpretative efforts are equally informing and valuable or 
equally pernicious and misleading. 

The matter in dispute depends on the kind of idea which forms 
the leading principle of interpretation. The preliminary pro- 
grammes vary in the degree to which they are amenable to control, 
subject to verification or checking-up of some sort, and in their con- 
gruity with the total progress of science and research. To guard 
against the whimsical, the extravagant and rhapsodical, is not so 
difficult. Poetry that can be identified as poetry does not easily 
pose as science. The effective beguilement of the mind occurs 
chiefly when poetry dons the sober mantle of a metaphysical or theo- 
logical or ‘‘scientific’’ concept. The transcendental principle, em- 
bodying some sort of theological or metaphysical vision in more or 
less sublimated form, that has gathered authority and impressive- 

ness from its possibilities of edification, soon gets out of hand. The 
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evolutionary formula, captivating in its brevity, packs all history 
into a few stages, and exerts a spell over the mind. The lesson of 
history may be invoked in the interests of various kinds of pro- 
grammes. But the lesson must often be injected into history before 
it can be gotten out of it, unless we are to believe that time brings 
no genuine novelties. 

These and similar notions are the chief sources of the injudi- 
cious stretchers. Principles of a transcendental character or a sci- 
entific formula whose universality and sufficiency are hastily as- 
sumed are responsible for this cavalier treatment of the raw mate- 
rials. Principles too impressive to be called fanciful, too edifying 
to be discounted as whimsical, and too recondite to be submit- 
ted to a homely test, sustain the attempt to attribute one direc- 
tion, a single character, and a fixed goal to the historical flux. 
The historian’s mind is apt to be dominated by such ideas for they 
are frequently captivating. Ideas of a transcendental nature 
are more likely to transfigure history romantically than other pro- 
grammes. For such ideas can not be verified. Often, indeed, they 
seem to be abundantly verified, but that is because we mistake illus- 
tration for verification, while the illustration is but a particular 
instance of interpretation in the light of the idea. Since the idea is 
insusceptible of verification, it owns an elusive adaptability that 
lends it a specious air of concreteness. The over-hasty extension of 
a scientific generalization is more speedily checked because the justi- 
fication of values has not been staked upon its adequacy. And 
finally, since one way of finding support for a philosophical stand- 
point is to show how nicely it dovetails with the history of philoso- 
phy and how it strikes a balance between historical issues, the his- 
torian of philosophy assumes unconsciously a mediating function: 
while endeavoring to fit contemporary speculation to history, he is 
tempted also to fit history to contemporary speculation. So it comes 
about that the historical movements are given weights commen- 
surate, not with their original importance, but with their connection 
with a present programme and its supporting tradition. 

A glamor of infinite significance is conferred upon history and 
the history of philosophy when the basis of exegesis is an idea of an 
@ priort and transcendental character. Crabbed philosophies become 
visions, and testy philosophers become seers when a system represents 
some sort of cosmic essence, or reflects the movement of reality, or 
forms a necessary stage in the realization of a pre-ordained goal. As 
the great men of history are sometimes viewed as instruments of the 
Almighty, so philosophers might be regarded as embodiments of the 
absolute. This seems to imply that the philosophy of no man can be 
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hopelessly vain and empty. It must contain its valid elements be- 
cause it shares in a march which may seem devious but is really un- 
swerving. For the very erroneousness of a philosophical idea is de- 
manded in a necessary movement towards a fixed goal. And since 
what is evolving is human life, philosophy is an expression of life, 
perhaps its supreme expression, and it must be relevant to life. It is, 
indeed, the hidden core of that life. Philosophy in general, and 
everybody’s philosophy in particular, is thus vindicated. Even when 
the exegetical formula is less poetic and romantic, the simplification 
of the course of history by means of the one principle provides a sat- 
isfaction for the mind that wishes to sum up existence in an epigram. 
This simplification makes a history that leaps from one matured 
systematic expression to another, with the confused processes of 
generation and maturation undisplayed. Historical philosophies 
. are thus still further removed from the common life. 

To protest against the assumption of the finality and inclusive- 
ness of one formula of exegesis does not preclude the writing of 
history. It can be written in terms of less pretentious reductive 
schemes. What is thereby lost in loftiness of aim and elevation of 
thought is more than replaced by a useful precision in results. It 
should be possible to discover schemes of interpretation resting on a 
more assured basis, more amenable to control and empirical test, 
and involving a less finely-spun metaphysics. What is needed are 
ideas which, if unconfirmed by research, will not unhinge all ex- 
istence and dislocate all values, and endanger misbegotten and high- 
flown hopes. Where so much is at stake, failure is too depressing 
to be tolerated. A premium is therefore put upon sleight-of-hand. 

The truth of the matter is that histories of philosophy that shall 
organically relate systems to their generating conditions and con- 
nect concepts with the massive and fecund life of groups, have not 
been written. We do not possess histories that really relate the 
doctrines of different times to human life and the ideas and purposes 
then current, in such a manner that appraisement in a concrete 
setting is facilitated. Those that are launched under the impri- 
matur of some ultimate principle may purport to set forth the 
course of philosophy in organic connection with all the ramifications 
of human experience, but they dissatisfy because their focus of 
interest is the elucidation and illustration of the principle rather 
than a search for whatever ideas may be imbedded in the mate- 
rials, They fluctuate between the interpretation of philosophy in 
humanistic terms and the interpretation of human events in terms 
of presuppositions concerning the character of the historical proc- 
ess. Without this double movement of adjustment history may 
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lose much of its consecutiveness and its esthetic and romantic charm, 
but it will be better history. 

The real problem is often overlooked. The principles of inter- 
pretation must be developed from the historical materials, not his- 
tory from an assumed principle. It is becoming, or has become, 
old-fashioned to try to sum up history in a phrase, or to know the 
forces and meanings supposed to be secreted beneath the surface of 
historical changes. It is proper modesty not to speak with as- 
surance of the implicit aims and ends of history. We look upon 
history as made but not pre-ordained. Only by a constant play of 
the imagination over the data can the emergent ideas be appre- 
hended and brought into clarity of statement. And we hesitate 
before attempting to reduce these ideas to a systematic unity to be 
hypostatized as the end or goal of history. It may seem para- 
doxical to insist that the data must generate the guides to interpre- 
tation, since, as has been pointed out, the mere assemblage of the 
data presupposes some degree of interpretation and constructive 
activity. The paradox exists only when the situation is considered 
abstractly. What it amounts to is an insistence on a constant give 
and take, as opposed to a wholesale preliminary taking. And at 
any rate, the paradox will hold of the verification of all hypotheses. 

Here and there are sporadic attempts to accomplish the involu- 
tion of historical philosophies and the circumstances of civilization 
and life in which alone they are rightly apprehended. But these 
efforts have mostly had the character of presenting the philosophical 
tableaux against a background of ‘‘social forces:’’ but just this 
projecting against a background leaves the actual interweaving and 
interlocking untouched. Perhaps the nearest approach to this ideal 
is to be found in the historical writings on general culture. These 
works, however, are concerned with philosophy proper only in a 
general sense. Some of them have had an axe to grind, being apolo- 
getical in character. And however close may be the community of 
interest between histories of culture and histories of philosophy, 
there is a demarcation between them based on a difference in purpose 
and emphasis. 

There is nothing novel, of a surety, in claiming that philosophies 
germinate and sprout in a social and cultural matrix; that individ- 
ual philosophies are the products of converging lines of thought 
and feeling; and finally, that they become the instruments by which 
the inarticulate and nascent ideas and aspirations are brought to 
clear consciousness and organized expression. Through the inter- 
action between the products of reflection and the inchoate mass of 
sentiment and thought, occurring at every stage in the movement, 
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a more or less satisfying and consistant world-view or ‘‘reasoned 
creed,’’ to borrow a phrase of Merz’s, is evoked in the social con- 
sciousness. A system of ideas, varying in the degree of fidelity and 
pertinence to the germinating mass, is precipitated from the turgid 
inconstant complex in which the traditional, the accepted and un- 
questioned, and the sacrosanct are ceaselessly warring with the new 
and problematic elements that surge up because of the stress of 
circumstances; the new ideas represent the voicing of compelling 
needs that are all the more insistent because of the manifest in- 
fertility of the time-honored in the face of new situations. It must 
be urged, however, that there is no fixity of temporal sequence in 
these interactions, nor even a guarantee that the interactions shall 
occur. A philosophy may be comparatively foreign to the con- 
temporary social environment, having little relevance or signifi- 
eance for it, and largely neglectful of its characteristic demands. 
‘The needed synthesis and articulation may come from art, from 
religion and poetry. Because philosophies are generated in societal 
life, and frequently afford it a genuine expression, it does not follow 
that they always do so, or that they always do so in the same degree. 
Through conservation of past superstitions, through one-sidedness 
of emphasis, or inaccuracy of diagnosis, and finally through the 
limitations of individual power and capacity, the response of this 
or that philosopher may be beside the point. Such philosophies 
lead nowhere and finally die of inanition. There are blind alleys in 
history. Again, the philosophical synthesis may be artificial, cor- 
responding neither to contemporary needs nor to past needs: for it 
may be devoted to carrying out a problem which arose from an in- 
adequate or unilateral comprehension of a bygone problem. There 
is such a thing as a society outgrowing a problem before philosophy 
has had time to find its solution. Or, if we must say that the prob- 
lems do not change, but only the formulations of problems change 
(which often seems to be a distinction without a great deal of differ- 
ence), we find the spectacle of society eagerly awaiting new formula- 
tions of its problems while philosophical interests are devoted to the 
older formulation, and philosophy acquires a value primarily anti- 
quarian. To affirm that every philosophy is either essentially ger- 
mane to its age, or else ahead of it, would be equivalent to ascribing 
to philosophers a power of efficient divination little short of mirac- 
ulous. Hegel has something to say to the effect that the owl of 
Minerva does not.take flight until twilight. To which might be ad- 
ded the wish that it could see how to fly in the daylight. 

In short, the interaction of the products of speculation and the 
world of men is subject to manifold circumstances of time and 
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place: it is always contingent, accentuated by the unexpected novel- 
ties that accrue from the sheer unpredictable creativeness of life 
itself. To these matters our Pneumatologies and Histories of Cul- 
ture and Histories of Philosophy based more or less consciously on 
inflexible a priori schemes have done scant justice. And there are 
considerations in extenuation of this neglect other than that in- 
volved in the influence of the a priori expository principle. 

In the first place, the more general and comprehensive the view 
taken, the less apparent are the discontinuities that are intermingled 
with the continuities of history. And furthermore, the minute 
concatenations, as well as the preliminary and anticipatory expres- 
sions of new ideas, are buried so deeply in a mass of historical rub- 
bish that human patience can hardly be expected to delve into it. 
The genealogy of doctrines is more apprehensible than the genesis 
of ideas. For the genealogy deals with a partly systematized set of 
ideas; it begins with a product and traces its subsequent history. 
But the genesis of the fragmentary thoughts whose gradual agglu- 
tination represents the starting-point of the first logical develop- 
ment, is obscured and overlooked. And this holds whether the 
origin of ideas is to be sought in the individual genius or in the 
common life or in both together. The setting of a doctrine is often 
recorded more concretely in history’s lesser monuments than in its 
greater, for the greater contain the product in its final stages and not 
in its earlier moments. This gives to historical philosophies when 
abstractly expounded a specious clairvoyance, an unreal detachment. 
and independence. Therefore the history of philosophy is likely to 
present to us a series of results only, or to picture each development: 
of thought only in the later and more conscious stages of its fashion~ 
ing. These results can be the more readily organized into a con- 
tinuity because of this simplification through omission, and because 
they represent the more abstract stages of reflection in which the 
peculiarities of origin are lost. And it is primarily in these ab- 
stract stages that the new idea makes its juncture with the syste- 
matic tradition; this contact, when that tradition has prestige and 
authority, may lead to an adjustment of the new to the old, and 
not of the old to the new. False perspectives of one sort or another 
are engendered. 

We have noted the fact that not every philosophy can be re- 
garded as vitally related to the totality of cultural needs and prob- 
lems. The relations it may sustain may be partial, and the philoso- 
phy may be astigmatic, and consist of sterile fantasy, in part at 
least. Or finally, it may be responsive to social pressure only by 
casting its response into a form congruent with that of the idols of 
the theater of a superseded time. Besides these dangers, there are 
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others arising from the attitude of detachment that in its first 
intention is only provisional. Philosophical thought that tries to 
furnish a genuine and sympathetically enlightened response to the 
requirements of one age and that grapples with its dominant prob- 
lems may be carried by a sort of inertia of its own to a point far 
removed from the actualities of its source or of its contemporaneous 
setting. It must abstract from the concrete flux of life; but it is 
perilous to forget to re-enter it. Its problems are formulated, its 
methods of procedure devised. But these preparatory measures 
that involve a temporary and instrumental aloofness may become 
confirmed as a relatively lasting aloofness. A certain hardening 
and callousness sets in and its sensitivity to the life that created it 
is diminished. An independent world of reflection is created, and 
thought lives and moves in this detached sphere. Philosophy thus 
is in danger of becoming an exclusive cult. One is reminded of the 
present virtual detachment of art from the common life as com- 
pared, let us say, with its intimate union with that life in Renais- 
sance times. When this exclusiveness and seclusiveness becomes 
characteristic of philosophy, its successive systems manifest a higher 
continuity just because their excessive sequestration makes philoso- 
phical pursuits so largely a process of dovetailing systems and push- 
ing still further preceding analyses and syntheses. But the world of 
life and deed has meanwhile forgotten its ancient needs and devices 
in the face of new difficulties provoked by new combinations of forces 
not even foreshadowed in that former time. While waiting for the 
elucidations of philosophers, some compromise has been perforce 
accepted, and somehow or other the world has in ungainly fashion 
passed around and beyond the former obstacle and turned its at- 
tention to the new, with the philosophers lagging in the rear. 

There is accordingly less reason for wonder, when these mat- 
ters are borne in mind, that philosophy should continually be open 
to the charge of irrelevance, pedantic ossification, and unservice- 
ability. The world seeks the consolations it desires in other ways, in 
religion or in art, or more probably falls victim to hare-brained but 
well-advertised doctrines that are ‘‘all the rage.’’ In such a situ- 
ation the philosopher is puzzled by the world, and the world a great 
deal more puzzled by the philosopher. The latter can not meet the 
world and lend it assistance without something of a rupture with 
the philosophical past. 

Our histories of philosophy, however, have been largely respon- 
sible for making that rupture with the past so difficult. The ob- 
structions to fruitful philosophical activity, it will be generally ad- 
mitted, have existed at times, if not always. What is not so gen- 
erally recognized is the réle of the histories in perpetuating and con- 
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firming such obstacles. This is the reason why past modes of writing 
the history of philosophy should be discarded. The aberrations and 
irrelevances of philosophical thought, both historical and contempo- 
rary, are not recognized because the works do not reveal concretely the 
history of ideas. Conformity with the portrayed trend of history and 
astuteness in effecting a skilful junction of one’s speculation with 
that trend, comes to be more of a test of the success of a philosophy 
than its relevance to the life about it and its fruitfulness in the guid- 
ance and enrichment of that life. The histories of philosophy do not 
adequately reveal how germane ideas may have been to the age in 
which they flourished, the limitations involved in this quality, nor 
how speedily they lost that quality after they had become abstracted 
from their several original settings and confirmed as zealously 
guarded traditions in a cloistered mental life. We fall into the two- 
fold error of regarding as sheer abstractions and perversities ideas 
that were concretely validated and accepted in their times, and, on 
the other hand, of regarding ideas that had grown to be abstractions 
—mere side-shows of the intellectual cireus—as a preordained move- 
ment of thought. The problem concerning the number of angels 
that could dance on the point of a needle may leave us to-day coldly 
indifferent. It would be well, however, if histories of philosophy 
were to show how and why the problem was once real and pressing. 
But not merely that. It would be helpful to learn how the problem 
ever became a matter of indifference—and then to take the lesson 
to heart. A history of philosophy that is neither an @ priori organi- 
zation of the materials, nor a handbook of facts, and is not, finally, 
a diffuse literary history of culture, should serve to mitigate these 
evils. It should help to free philosophical thought from over-re- 
spect for the past, to provoke a more forward-looking manner of 
thinking, and make history an aid and not an obstacle in the pur- 
suit of wisdom. 


Asert G. A. Batz. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


‘““DUALISM IN ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY’”’ 


T can not be often that a critic gives so much pleasant stimulation 

to the ‘‘eritickee’’ as Dr. Grace de Laguna has given by her 

discussion under the above title in the issue of this JourNaL dated 

November 7. I am well aware that my views need philosophical 

overhauling, since the habit of philosophical analysis has too long 

been laid aside by their author; and I have only gratitude for the 
philosopher who is kind enough to give them expert attention. 
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The difficulty which I find in fully profiting by Dr. de Laguna’s 
criticism is that of understanding her own position. She rejects both 
the dualism of The Animal Mind and the ‘‘ mechanistic behaviorism’’ 
which that dualism opposes; her own form of behaviorism is not as 
yet clear to me. Since she doubtless wrote her article in order to 
present just this conception, and since she usually writes with great 
clearness, my difficulty is no doubt due to my inexpertness in hand- 
ling philosophical categories; but still it exists. 

Dr. de Laguna’s arguments against the view that in selenite and 
in man there exists an inner aspect to behavior, an aspect which is 
directly accessible only to the introspection of each individual but 
whose nature may be inferred by other individuals on the principle 
of analogy, do not convince me any more than behavioristic argu- 
ments have ever convinced me. One of the points she urges is that 
all experimental investigation of alleged subjective states of mind 
involves standardizing objective conditions, and that ‘‘the phe- 
nomena thus investigated become in effect functions of the factors 
constituting the standardized conditions of the experiment.’’ As 
the dualist would not hesitate to admit that subjective phenomena 
are functions of objective conditions, he would evidently fail to 
appreciate the force of this objection. He would, of course, maintain 
that some of the objective conditions of a psychological experiment, 
such as for instance the play of cortical associative tendencies, may 
best be ascertained by means of their subjective accompaniments as 
revealed by the subject’s introspection. Nor would the dualist real- 
ize why Dr. de Laguna needed to occupy a page in showing that in 
actual procedure and in results the studies of a dualist and of a be- 
haviorist in the field of comparative psychology are identical. Since 
we can obtain no introspections from animals, such a statement 
would appear to be self-evident: it is the interpretation of results 
that differs for the two types of workers. 

It is in considering another argument of my critic that I feel the 
need of a better understanding of the position which she would have 
me substitute for that of dualism. She urges that the psychologist 
would never have reached the conception of anger, for example, as 
a distinct type of experience, on the basis of introspection alone; he 
would have been prevented from so doing by the fact that the term 
covers feelings and experiences that are subjectively different. 
‘*Cold still anger is a somewhat different feeling from hot passionate 
anger.’’ Upon what basis, then, can such a conception be reached? 
There would seem to be two possibilities, so far as I can see. Either 
(1) anger denotes a series of behavior phenomena that are always 
called forth by the same objective conditions, or (2) it means a series 
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of behavior phenomena that always produce the same objective re- 
sults, under which head their effect on an outside observer may be 
classed. But it is clear that on the one hand anger is called forth 
by very different objective conditions in different individuals, and 
on the other hand that it looks very different to an outside observer 
when noted in different individuals. I do not see where the beha- 
viorist has any advantage here over the dualist, who says that 
‘‘anger’’ means a class of experiences which, while they differ in the 
same individual at different times, all have certain common elements 
observable by his introspection; and that similar elements may be 
inferred to be present in other persons whose behavior shows certain 
resemblances to his own behavior when such feelings are present in 
his consciousness. 

When Dr. de Laguna turns upon the behaviorists, and declares 
that even the dualistic arguments are preferable to ‘‘mechanistic 
behaviorism,’’ I still fail to understand what her own non-mechan- 
istic behaviorism is. She quotes with approval, as against the mech- 
anistic behaviorists, my statement to the effect that if a physiol- 
ogist could observe the nervous process that occurs in my cortex 
when I see red, or the contraction of the muscles that occurs when I 
say ‘‘red,’’ he would observe nothing red about either. Now I meant 
to imply by this statement that red is something other than behavior: 
that it is essentially a subjective experience. Dr. de Laguna seems 
to mean, by approving the statement as opposed to mechanistic be- 
haviorism, that there exists a form of behavior which is not either 
nervous action or muscular action. I can not guess what behavior, 
so interpreted, is. 

Nor does the following passage enlighten me. Why, Dr. de 
Laguna asks, can not the behaviorist ‘‘assert of the subject’s red, 
as the physical chemist asserts of the electrical charge of the ion, 
that it is a function of directly observable phenomena; in this case, 
of discriminative responses to a set of standardized conditions?’’ 
Indeed he can, I would reply, and so can the dualist. But the dualist 
has an advantage over the behaviorist in recognizing the fact that 
the subject’s red can not only be inferred, but directly observed (by 
the subject himself). When the behaviorist says that my conscious- 
ness of blue is effectively only my movements when I say blue, the 
dualist replies, ‘‘It is true that these movements are all that you, 
another person, can react to when I get the sensation blue. But I 
can react either to my sensation blue, or to my own movements of 
reaction which you observe: I can observe them also, and my reaction 
to the sensation blue in my consciousness is something quite unlike 
my reaction when I observe my own reactive movements. Therefore, 
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judged even by the standard of their effects on the outside world, 
my sensation blue and my reaction to that sensation are two different 
phenomena.’’ This argument, it seems to me, disposes of the ordi- 
nary behaviorist on his own ground: what effect it has on Dr. de 
Laguna’s behaviorism I do not know, because I do not understand 
what her type of behaviorism really is. 
Margaret FLoy WASHBURN 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 





DOCTRINAL FUNCTIONS 


ROFESSOR Keyser’s article with this title’ is so illuminat- 

ing and so completely confirms certain suspicions I have long 

entertained, that I am tempted to draw some further corollaries from 

his doctrine, and to ask him whether they would not meet with his 
assent. 

1. If, as he shows, a ‘‘postulate-system’’ requires interpretation 
and admits of more than one, and is therefore to be regarded as a 
‘*doctrinal function’’ of which the variables may be filled up vari- 
ously by various persons, may we not trace this state of things else- 
where than in mathematics? Will it not follow that any ‘‘doctrine’’ 
which is laid down dogmatically or hypothetically but is capable of 
various interpretations, is in truth a ‘‘doctrinal function.’’ In par- 
ticular, is it not manifest that the various philosophies and religions 
are preeminently doctrinal functions? They are assuredly ‘‘postu- 
late-systems’’ in their genesis, which are believed and declared true 
long before they are proved. They are built up mostly of value- 
judgments and ‘‘presuppose’’ some essential dogma which is an 
article of faith, though it is usually camouflaged as an ‘‘ultimate 
demand of reason.’’ They always contain, moreover, ‘‘one or more 
undefined terms’’ (generally more!), as well as ‘‘at least one element, 
that is to say a thing or a substantive as distinguished from a rela- 
tion.’’ Moreover the great variability exhibited by philosophies and 
religions is well accounted for by their being ‘‘postulate-systems ;’’ 
while the great variety of interpretations put upon an established 
system, like Idealism, Realism or Christianity, is natural enough if 
they are really ‘‘doctrinal functions,’’ to which each believer can 
give the values most pleasing to himself. What is true of religions 
and philosophies applies also to political creeds and catchwords; they 
too are plainly ‘‘doctrinal functions.”’ 

2. Are there not a large number of persons many or all of whose 
beliefs are habitually ‘‘doctrinal functions?’’ For the meaning and 
value they attach to them appear to vary considerably with their 
circumstances, moods, temper and state of health. 

1In this JOURNAL, XV., p. 262. 
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3. I was not a little delighted to hear from Professor Keyser that, 
unlike a ‘‘proposition,’’ ‘‘a propositional function is neither true 
nor false,’’ because ‘‘it is always possible to select such constants 
as will, if substituted for the variables of a given function convert 
the latter, not into a proposition, but into nonsense.”’ 

This appears to me to be profoundly true, and to be applicable to 
the whole of pure mathematics. There is not, properly speaking, any 
mathematical truth, because all mathematical doctrines are ‘‘doc- 
trinal functions,’’ capable of an infinity of applications true and 
false, significant and nonsensical; and, until the mathematical for- 
mula is actually applied, 2. e., used, nothing can be predicted about 
the value or validity of the interpretation put upon it and the values 
assigned to its variables. This may perhaps be made sufficiently 
clear by a very elementary illustration. If the formula ‘‘2 + 2—4,”’ 
which is usually regarded by philosophers as an ‘‘absolute truth,”’ is 
in reality a doctrinal function, it will be possible to apply it to cases 
such that the resulting ‘‘propositions’’ will be (a) nonsense, and 
(b) false. Accordingly we can apply it to disparate entities and de- 
mand to be told what sum results from the addition of 2 caterpillars 
to 2 virtues? Common-sense will of course correctly answer that the 
problem is nonsense, because the entities to be summed are not com- 
parable for any rational purpose. Nor again can the question 
‘‘What will 2 lions added to 2 lambs make?’’ be answered truly by 
‘*four.’’? The lions will no doubt make a meal; but this answer is 
not arithmetical, and the arithmetical formula has proved inappli- 
cable. In short, before we can infer that 2+ 2 make 4 in any appli- 
cation we have to be reasonably certain that the case is such that the 
entities concerned may be treated, for our purpose, as homogeneous 
units. 

Furthermore, the principle that a formula is only a ‘‘doctrinal 
function’’ in its ‘‘pure,’’ abstract, or unapplied state, applies far 
beyond the range of mathematics. Indeed it seems to hold univer- 
sally. There appears to be no doctrine whatsoever which it is not 
possible, with a little ingenuity, to reduce to nonsense, if it is taken 
merely as a verbal formula and without regard to the meaning sought 
to be conveyed by its means in a definite situation by a definite per- 
son. Similarly it will be found that such a formula may always have 
a value assigned to its terms which will yield a false proposition. 

That this has not altogether escaped the notice of all philosophers 
I have endeavored to make clear in my article on Aristotle’s Refuta- 
tion of Aristotelian Logic.? I there showed that Aristotle (on ocea- 
sion) was aware that a general rule may be true in the abstract 
(drAGs) when unapplied, and yet may fail to apply, or be falsified, in 
2In Mind, N. 8., No. 89. 
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a special case. The great example of this principle, which has forced 
itself on the notice of mankind, is the breakdown of ethical rules 
when they encounter the difficulties of casuistry. It is not appar- 
ently possible so to formulate any ethical rule as to confer on it a 
prophetic adjustment to the circumstances of special cases sufficient 
to decide them aright in advance, or even to be felt by the best moral 
sentiment to have any significant application to them at all. ‘‘The 
noble death of Cato’’ does not fall under the rule against suicide, 
any more than Regulus’s return to Carthage or Socrates’s refusal to 
escape from the city that was bent on ‘‘sinning against philosophy,’’ 
while only a moral pedant would refuse to celebrate with the poet 
acts like that of Hypermnestra, splendide mendaz, et in omne virgo 
nobilis aevum. This impossibility of fixing, in advance of the facts, 
the rule to be applied to the case is the reason why any applicable 
system of ethics is always careful to leave the ultimate decision of the 
right thing to do to the intelligent moral judgment of someone who 
knows the particular circumstances of the case. 

Now the inferences I would draw from this situation are two. 
(1) There are no rules which can be pronounced absolutely true, no 
truths which are strictly universal: those so called, which are com- 
mon enough, are true in general (d7A@s), and their ‘‘truth’’ does 
not preclude failure and falsity when they are applied to the wrong 
sort of case. (2) There are no rules, ‘‘universals,’’ ‘‘principles,’’ 
etc., which do not get their real meaning from their application to 
cases ; and as this application has always to be made by some one who 
wishes to use them, real meaning is always personal. If they are 
taken in the abstract, the ‘‘meaning’’ that clings to them is merely 
verbal ‘‘dictionary-meaning ;’’ because in Professor Keyser’s phrase- 
ology they are only ‘‘doctrinal functions.’’ The application of these 
two corollaries to philosophic controversy would, I am sure, greatly 
accelerate philosophic progress, by clearing away great masses of 
pseudo-problems and enormously simplifying those that remained. 


F. C. 8. ScHILLER. 
Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD. 





OF OUTER-WORLD OBJECTS 


N a previous issue of this JouRNAL’ I have called attention to the 
well-recognized fact that, if some special characteristic x is fre- 
quently noted as inherent in a frequently observed experience A; 
then where there is given a less frequently observed experience B in 
which this characteristic x also inheres, the remainder of the more 


1 Vol. XV., No. 23, pp. 627 ff. 
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frequently observed experience A tends to be revived as an image, 
and this image becomes part and parcel of the total of the less fre- 
quently observed experience B. And I there noted that in such cases 
we tend to interpret the less frequently observed experience B in 
terms of the more frequently observed experience A. If we perceive 
a round, properly shaded, piece of yellow paper, we are likely to say 
‘‘what a clever representation of an orange.’’ Were round, shaded, 
pieces of yellow paper more common in our experience than oranges, 
we should say, when we observed an orange, ‘‘how much it looks 
like a round, shaded piece of yellow paper.’’ I shall not repeat the 
suggestion there made in regard to our assumption that other men 
have minds like our own. I would ask the reader rather to note 
that the above mentioned psychological fact may be stated in another 
way, and to consider certain implications resulting from this ob- 
servation. 

If a characteristic of a given experience A is, after many repe- 
titions, given in connection with a new experiential characteristic © 
B, any subsequent repetition of the newer characteristic B will tend 
to carry with it a very marked revival of the often repeated char- 
acteristic A. Thus it is that the sight of a round, shaded, piece of 
yellow paper reminds us instantly of an orange, while the sight of an 
orange does not commonly remind us of a round, shaded, piece of 
yellow paper. 

I presume it may be assumed that the human babe, at the moment 
immediately following its birth, is a conscious being. Its conscious- 
ness may be exceedingly vague and chaotic, but it will be generally 
agreed, I imagine, that it is sufficiently developed to involve a dif- 
ferentiation of characteristics. Were it not, we should not find our- 
selves attributing to it the ability to discern the difference between 
sight and hearing which is indicated by the differences of its be- 
havior upon being stimulated by light and by sound respectively. 

If we agree that the child at birth is a conscious being of this 
type, we can scarcely fail to agree that it was a similarly constituted 
conscious being some hours before birth, and indeed during some 
months before birth, to look no further back.? Hence it seems clear 
that the capacity to differentiate characteristics within consciousness, 
which is so distinctly evidenced immediately after birth, must have 
existed during these prenatal months. 

This differentiation must, doubtless, have yielded the beginnings 
of the mental characteristic which we ourselves know as the sense 
of movement; for it is a well known fact that the babe in the womb 
is more or less active for some time before birth. And beyond that 
2Cf. my Consciousness, pp. 166 ff. 
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this differentiation must have yielded the beginnings of the charac- 
teristic which we ourselves know more definitely as the sense of 
resisted movement; for the mother knows that the babe struggles 
against the walls of her womb. Thus the child at birth will be 
possessed of a rudimentary differentiation of its consciousness x 
corresponding with the obstruction of its movements, which, be it 
noted, has been often experienced. To this characteristic x we may 
give a name; let us call it the ‘‘otherness’’ characteristic. 

The movements of the child immediately after birth, as it is held 
in the hands of mother or nurse, must yield an experience of this 
‘otherness’ characteristic, which has been so repeatedly experi- 
enced during its prenatal life. But presently when it opens its eyes, 
it experiences a quite new characteristic in rudimentary sight. Its 
very early life will very soon lead to a conjunction of this new sight 
characteristic with the often prenatally repeated rudimentary sense 
of movement characteristic, and presently a conjunction with the 
as often prenatally repeated ‘‘otherness’’ characteristic, which latter 
will be given anew when its movements after birth are obstructed by 
what we call outer-world objects. Hence will arise a new differentia- 
tion Y, which we may call the ‘‘out-thereness’’ characteristic. 

As the ‘‘otherness’’ characteristic has been very frequently ex- 
perienced, while the sight characteristic has not, the occurrence of 
the latter will tend to arouse the revival of the former; and the con- 
junction of the two differentiations will yield the ‘‘out-thereness’’ 
characteristic. Thus it will very soon come about that each experi- 
ence of the sight characteristic of a certain definite type will at 
once result in the re-instatement in marked form of the revival of the 
‘‘out-thereness’’ characteristic. In other words, the babe’s sight 
characteristic of a certain type will immediately suggest the possible 
existence of the ‘‘out-thereness’’ characteristic as it would be if 
actually experienced. And it will soon discover by its movements 
that this imaged ‘‘out-thereness’’ is very frequently displaced by 
actually realized ‘‘out-thereness,’’ as it finds its movements restricted 
in relation to what it sees. 

As the result of this, whenever the babe gains a sight experience 
of the nature referred to it will immediately picture, as an expecta- 
tion, the possible realization of the ‘‘out-thereness’’ characteristic ; 
and this expectation will be so frequently realized that the babe will 
soon come to assume a possible ‘‘out-thereness’’ experience whenever 
it notes the special sight experience under consideration, even though 
this ‘‘out-thereness’’ characteristic is not in fact realized. Hence 
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the ‘‘out-thereness’’ characteristic even when it can not possibly 
be realized. And this assumption will tend to become habitual be- 
cause its validity will be attested by innumerable experiments. 

In the interest of simplicity I avoid all reference to the fixation 
of this assumption by the correlation of the movement with senses 
other than that of sight. 

When once the assumption under consideration is firmly estab- 
lished, it is not difficult to picture to ourselves the process by which 
we construct a somewhat that is the ground of this actual or pos- 
sible ‘‘out-thereness’’ experience; by which, in other words, we con- 
struct on its basis the concept of outer-world objects, and of the 
outer-world as a whole. What I wish to emphasize is this; that we 
seem to find in the very nature of consciousness itself the basis 
for the development of this conception of outer-world objects. And 
it is to be noted that this conception is itself a mental construct 
quite within conscious experience. 

This conceptual assumption, verified as it is by countless experi- 
ments, is perhaps the most thoroughly validated of all the assump- 
tions made by the conscious man; and I for one am content to be- 
lieve that we are fully warranted in holding that the entities thus 
assumed do really exist. I am concerned here merely to support the 
view that this belief in outer-world objects is based upon an assump- 
tion pure and simple; that the existence of such outer-world objects 
is purely hypothetical, although the hypothesis involved is as thor- 
oughly verified as any hypothesis ever can be; and that this assump- 
tion, and the hypothesis based upon it, are data of our conscious 
experience based upon a fundamental characteristic of consciousness. 
This position is strengthened if we view the subject from a slightly 
different angle. 

When one awakens of a morning all that exists for one is a 
succession of what we, when sophisticated, call ‘‘objects-in-the-outer- 
world ;’’—bath-wrapper, bath-tub, towel, water-in-tub—let us say. 
But presently we find in experience water, and then hot; the former 
of which is an object-in-the-outer-world, the latter appearing to be 
of a quite distinct nature, and not an object-in-the-outer-world. We 
describe it as part of consciousness. 

Analysis indicates that this distinction is bound up with the fact 
that the water experience has, and that the hot experience has not, 
a special characteristic. This characteristic we may call ‘‘out-there- 
ness.’’ It is because we have many experiences of this nature that 
we are led to distinguish between the outer-world and consciousness. 

Further analysis indicates that this ‘‘out-thereness’’ quality 
within experience, in itself, belongs to the grouping which we call 
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consciousness. It certainly does not belong to that grouping which 
we call the outer-world. 

If we agree that this is correct, it becomes interesting to note that 
by adding this psychic quality ‘‘out-thereness’’ to some special item 
in consciousness to which it is not originally attached, we at once 
transform this item into an object-in-the-outer-world. A cry of 
distress out of the mist, carrying with it the psychic quality of ‘‘out- 
thereness,’’ at once transforms what I had just thought to be a 
mere illusion,—a purely mental thing—into a real man in the outer- 
world. 

On the other hand, we at times find in experience objects-in-the- 
outer-world from which we are able to remove the psychic quality 
of ‘‘out-thereness;’’ and then we find that the object-in-the-outer- 
world disappears as such, and forthwith the experience becomes what 
appears to be merely an item in consciousness. The drunkard sees 
real snakes; but, if he is not too far gone, we may convince him that 
he has experienced only a mental state which we eall an hallucina- 
tion. We thus by reasoning, which is a purely mental process, re- 
move the ‘‘out-thereness’’ quality, which is a mental quality, and 
anstanter his object-in-the-outer-world becomes an experience wholly 
within what he calls his consciousness. 


Henry Rutgers MARSHALL 
New YorkK CIty. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Liberty and Democracy and Other Essays in War-Time. HartTLEY 
Burr ALEXANDER. Marshall Jones Company. 1918. Pp. 229. 
This collection of essays was ‘‘written, from time to time, under 

the impulse of events, and for contemporary reading. They can not, 
therefore, pretend to either system or consecution, and they un- 
doubtedly contain repetitions, not only as between the several essays, 
but of matters that have been frequently and better expressed else- 
where. . . . True, there is here no constructive, no reconstructive 
programme. But the hour calls for diagnosis.’’ 

I select three points which seem to me to express the burden of 
the book: 1. The downfall of traditional democracy; 2. An analysis 
of the German conception of freedom; 3. A sketch of the lines along 
which a re-statement of democracy should be undertaken. 

The dominant intellectual characteristic of the eighteenth century 
was its spirit of optimism, an cptimism at once romantic, humani- 
tarian and complacent. Its basis was founded on man’s trust in 
reason as an expression of universal law and a faith in humanity 
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as inherently good. Democracy was born of this optimism. To-day 
we see its downfall. ‘‘I can think of no death in history quite so 
stupendously bitter as is that which has stricken down the gorgeous 
humanitarian optimism of the nineteenth century.’’ Why this col- 
lapse? Partly because the underlying ideas were never subjected to 
reflective criticism. Furthermore, the basis of social solidarity and 
the principles of political unity were entirely subjective and senti- 
mental. Liberty was a thing of ideas, feelings, literature and art. 
It lacked the machinery of organization for the execution of its 
ideas; it had no objective basis in institutions. Men attempted to 
fraternize on the basis of sentiment. As a result there developed a 
childish romanticism and a laissez-faire philosophy. 

Germany, on the other hand, developed a tyrannous institutional- 
ism. ‘‘The institution of feudalism was Germany’s first gift to 
European civilization.’’ The structural principle of feudalism is 
not liberty, but loyalty. The individual occupies no status as an 
individual, but derives his status by virtue of his relation to one 
higher up. Every man is some other man’s man. This leads at 
once to the cardinal German virtues of system, organization and 
efficiency, involving a régime which is mechanical, non-human and 
impersonal. ‘‘A machine has all of the devices of a rational pur- 
pose, but none of its soul... . It is an efficiency destitute of that 
adaptability of means and idealization of ends which is the humane 
essence of true reason.”’ 

If democracy, lacking an objective basis of control, has been 
drifting toward anarchy, autocracy, in its glorification of authority, 
has tended toward tyranny. What is needed is an analysis of the 
concept of liberty, a liberty which will be more than a sentiment and 
less than submissive loyalty to an established institution. ‘‘But 
while it is easy to see the fault in what we would avoid, it is not so 
easy to discover the virtue of what we prize. The essence of liberty 
is illusive of analysis, possibly because the thing itself is so passion- 
ately a part of the colour of life.’’ There follows, therefore, no 
complete analysis of liberty, but the lines along which it should be 
undertaken are indicated. Freedom means man thinking; it is, 
therefore, a characteristic of reason and not of feeling. The exer- 
cise of reason involves both freedom and control. The two are not 
hostile elements set over against each other, but supplementary phases 
of developing experience. Having connected liberty with rational 
choice, involving both individual initiative and responsible submis- 
sion to the material conditions of thought, ‘‘it follows inevitably that 
reason must be sought not in collectivistie states, but in democratical 
states, where liberty and individualism are prized.’’ 

M. T. McCuure. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
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Experiments in Psychical Research. JoHN Epear Coover. Stan- 
ford University ; University Press. 1917. Pp. xxiv -+ 641. 


It was inevitable that such a work as Coover’s Experiments in 
Psychical Research would be written. At first sight it is surprising 
that it was not written before. For nearly forty years organized 
societies of large membership in both Europe and America have 
carried on propaganda for the scientific investigation of the occult. 
Substantial rows of volumes containing their published reports 
attest convincingly to their vigor and perseverance. But, unfor- 
tunately for the advancement of scientific knowledge concerning the 
problem of psychical research, their industry was rarely matched by 
the adequacy of their methods of investigation. Indeed one may 
seek long in these voluminous reports to find little of the precision, 
exactness, rigid control of conditions and thorough command of psy- 
chological technique which so richly characterize the present work. 

The first and most extensive group of experiments reported by 
Coover is concerned with thought-transference. The problem was 
attacked repeatedly and from a variety of angles. One series of 
experiments was performed to see if the ideas or images of lotto- 
block numbers from 1 to 100 could be transferred from one mind to 
another. A second series of experiments was performed to test the 
truth of the popular belief that people can tell, in the absence of the 
ordinary means of perception, when they are being stared at. A 
third and most extensive series was performed to determine whether 
ideas or images of ordinary playing cards could be transferred from 
one mind to another. Reputable mediums supposed to have special 
psychie and telepathic power, as well as individuals presumably 
normal, were used as subjects. In all, the attempts at thought- 
transference amounted to nearly fifteen thousand. 

The series of experiments in which the ‘‘psychics’’ were used as 
subjects are typical of the general method used in the experiments 
on thought-transference. The medium sat in the laboratory at dis- 
tances varying from one to ten meters from the experimenter, her 
back to him and her eyes closed. She placed her mind in an attitude 
favorable for receiving telepathic impressions. The experimenter 
shuffled a pack of playing cards, cut them and chose the bottom one. 
Before looking at it, however, a die was thrown. If an odd number 
of spots came up he proceeded to image the card in one of three 
ways according to whether the die showed one, three or five. If an 
even number came up, however, the card was not looked at until 
after the subject had recorded her impressions. From these data 
it was possible to compute the number of right guesses which 
would result by pure chance, together with the possible varia- 
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tion of empirical from theoretical chance under the particular cir- 
cumstances. Any excess of successes over this must be due in the 
case of the even throws to clairvoyance, in the case of the odd throws 
to telepathy or clairvoyance or both. It would be relatively easy 
also to determine which distances and which types of imagery were 
most favorable for telepathic transmission. Ten different psychic 
subjects were used. The most elaborate statistical analysis of the 
results obtained from them, however, failed to reveal any such ex- 
cess of successes. Equally negative results were obtained with the 
normal subjects. In fact neither in this nor in any of the other ex- 
periments on thought-transference was there found the slightest 
trace of telepathic or clairvoyant power. 

As a check on the accuracy of the methods used above, a series 
of experiments was performed in which at certain throws of the die 
the card was so held that it could be seen faintly reflected in the 
experimenter’s left cornea. The subject sat in a position where he 
could view the reflection when present, through a laboratory tele- 
scope. It was found that the proportion of successes on these par- 
ticular throws ran far ahead of chance, while the other throws re- 
mained consistently at the level of chance as in previous experiments. 

Repeated attempts were made to continue the telepathic experi- 
ments with a semi-professional trumpet medium of international 
reputation. The experiments were conducted in a totally dark ° 
seance chamber while the medium was in a state of trance. It was 
found that the voices ‘‘who could report the safety of relatives in 
Mexico and could define the attitude of Japan toward the quarrel- 
ing republics, could not after months of effort bring themselves to 
naming the cards. They could see the cards and they had the power 
of speech but they became completely exhausted when they tried to 
coordinate these two powers.’’ A telegraph key was pressed re- 
peatedly by ‘‘spirits’’ until printer’s ink, which had been spread 
on it, was found later smeared on the medium’s hands and on the 
trumpet. By appropriate methods graphic records were taken of 
the vocal organs of the medium while the voices were speaking 
through the trumpet. The records revealed movements on the part 
of the medium such as would take place if the medium herself were 
doing the speaking. 

Important series of experiments are also reported on the per- 
ception of subliminal visual and auditory impressions, which throw 
light on certain seance phenomena. A similar function is per- 
formed by other experiments which reveal a strong tendency for 
more or less meaningless auditory syllables to be interpreted as 
meaningful discourse. There is an exhaustive treatment of number 
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habits and their relation to certain number guessing experiments in 
telepathy, and an excellent exposition of theoretical as related to 
empirical chance. In connection with the various experiments valu- 
able critical summaries are given of similar work previously done. 
There is an illuminating account of the sequels to a number of 
experiments which have been alleged as proving thought-transfer- 
ence. The volume concludes with a most complete bibliography 
of works related to psychical research. 

In our appreciation of this work we should not overlook the one 
who made it possible. Some years ago Mr. Thomas Welton Stan- 
ford, of Melbourne, Australia, endowed Leland Stanford University 
with £10,000, the interest of which was to be used in psychical re- 
search. Thus was Professor Coover enabled to produce this monu- 
mental work. Thanks to the generosity and wisdom of Mr. Stan- 
ford, Professor Sedgwick’s remark that, so far as he could see, 
psychical research had made no discernible progress in the last 
twenty years, is now no longer true. 


CuarK L. Huy. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. July, 1918. 
An Experimental Study of Mixed Feelings (pp. 237-271): PauL 
THOMAS YOUNG. —Pleasantness and unpleasantness are not felt simul- 
taneously. Mixed feeling are really rapid alterations, doubt, or in- 
terruption. The Human Mind (pp. 272-290): Henry Jones MuL- 
FoRD.— The genetic viewpoint is emphasized. Brain is made the 
basis of mind. Mental development is measured in terms of brain 
development. Asthetic Unity (pp. 291-315): Margaret Oris. - 
The factors of position, form, color, direction and size were considered 
in the unification of groups of figures. Some Variabilities and Cor- 
relations in Learning (pp. 316-326): Garry C. Mysrs.-The first 
few ranks in performances of a task are very much the same as the 
ranks after practise. Minor Studies from the Psychological Labora- 
tory of Vassar College. A Further Study of Freshmen (pp. 327- 
330: MargareT Montacur, M. M. Reynoups, and M. F. Wasu- 
BURN. — The reading-backwards test and verbal-memory test are given 
a fair index to probable academic success. Further Tests of the 
Verbal Ability of Poor Spellers (pp. 331-332) : Marcaret E. Coss, 
MarGaret Kincar, and M. F. Wasupurn.—Good spellers have 
greater verbal ability than bad spellers. Experiments on a Possible 
Test of Asthetic Judgment of Pictures (pp. 333-336): JupiTH 
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CarreLL, JosEPHINE GLAscooK and M. F. WasHsurn. This is a 
study of a group of pictures by the order of merit method. Minor 
Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Cornell University. 
The Psychological Attitude of Charles Dickens toward Surnames 
(pp. 337-346) : E. peLasxi.—Dickens’s names are of English origin 
and in most cases descriptive. Notes on the Presidents of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association (pp. 347-349): CiuypE B. Moore. — 
This study gives the age, degrees and place of birth of the presidents 
of the American Psychological Association. Book Notes (pp. 350- 
353): Felix Adler, An Ethical Philosophy of Life, Presented in tts 
Main Outlines. Joseph Alexander Leighton, The Field of Phi- 
losophy; An Outline of Lectures on Introduction to Philosophy. 
Joseph Jastrow, The Psychology of Conviction; a Study of Beliefs 
and Attitudes. Frederick Bligh Bond, The Gate of Remembrance. 
The Story of the Psychological Experiment which Resulted im the 
Discovery of the Edgar Chapel at Glastongury. Charles S. Gardner, 
Psychology and Preaching. Hereward Carrington, Psychical Phe- 
nomena of the War. M. Luckiesh, The Language of Color. E. 
Baudin, Cours de Psychologie et de Philosophie. Lewis M. Terman 
and others, The Stanford Revision and Extension of the Binet-Simon 
Scale for Measuring Intelligence. Rudolf Pintner, The Mental Sur- 
vey. Robert Sessions Woodworth, Dynamic Psychology. Wilfrid 
M. Barton, Manual of Vital Function Testing Methods and Their 
Interpretation. Ferdinand Morel, Essai sur l’introversion mystique ; 
étude psychologique de pseudo-Denys l’Areopagite et de quelques 
autres cas de mysticisme. Edward Safford Jones, The Influence of 
Age and Experience on Correlations Concerned with Mental Tests. 
Franklin C. Paschal, The Witmer Cylinder Test. Agnes Low 
Rogers, Experimental Tests of Mathematical Ability and Their 
Prognostic Value. Rudolf Pintner and Margaret M. Anderson, The 
Picture Completion Test. Eugene A. Nifenecker, Assistant Director, 
Report on Some Measurements in Spelling in Schools of the Borough 
of Richmond, City of New York. Leta S. Hollingworth, assisted by 
C. Amelia Winford, The Psychology of Special Disability in Spelling. 
H. B. Wilson, Training Pupils to Study. Darwin Oliver Lyon, 
Memory and the Learning Process. Charles H. Rieber, Footnotes 
to Formal Logic. Anton Chekhov, Nine Humorous Tales. (Tr. by 
Isaac Goldberg and Henry T. Schnittkind.) 
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Kallen, Horace M. The League of Nations, Today and Tomorrow. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


According to the Rivista di Filosofia Neo Scolastica the philosoph- 
ical journals have suffered severely from the war. Most of those 
published in English, however, continue to appear. The Revista 
receives regularly Mind, Philosophical Review, International Jour- 
nal of Ethics, Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific 
Methods, Psychological Bulletin, Psychological Review, Archives of 
Psychology, American Journal of Psychology and The Monist, and 
nearly all of them have the normal number of pages. Only the 
Journal of Experimental Psychology has discontinued. 

Of the French reviews there remain only the Revue Philoso- 
phique and the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale. 

Among the Italian journals Cultura filosofica, edited by Profes- 
sor De Sarlo, has been discontinued and the next number indefinitely 
postponed, with which, however, a new series will begin. 

The office of the Revista di filosofia has been transferred from 
Turin to Rome, and E. Troilo is again its editor. Associated with 
him are E. Buonaiuti, Faggi, Juvalta, Levi, Marchesini, Pastore, 
Valli, Varisco and Vidari. The numbers are, however, somewhat 
reduced in size. A few months ago the editor published a sort of 
financial statement to show that the readers of the chief official organ 
of Italian philosophy are not very numerous; a recent statement 
adds that publication is continued through the aid of its friends. 

The Critica of Benedetto Croce appears regularly, and the Rivista 
Rosmimana at irregular intervals. 

The Spanish reviews are all keeping up. 

With regard to the journals devoted to scholastic philosophy, the 
Revue Thomiste has just begun to appear again. The Revue de 
ghilosophie has not yet been resumed. And of course the admirable 
Belgian reviews are extinguished. The Philosophisches Jahrbuch 
appears regularly, as well as Ciencia Tomista and Razon y Fé. 


Dr. ArTHuR O. LovEJoy, professor of philosophy at Johns Hop- 
kins University, was elected president of the American Association 
of University Professors at the meeting recently held in Baltimore. 
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